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ABSTRACT 

The immediate and ultimate success of any work 
simplification or methods improvement scheme which the 
industrial engineer might seek to introduce could very 
v/ell hinge on production v;orkers whole heartedly accepting 
the program. A thorough familiarity with the nature of 
industrial grievances and what causes them could enable 
him to design his program in such a manner so as not 
to irritate an old or create a new labor relations sore 
spot. 

This thesis represents an attempt to investiga.te 
the grievances which have arisen in some twenty companies 
during the period 1951 tlirough 1954. The participants 
all had unionized bargaining units that ranged in size 
from 195 to 13,000 employees. Each of the plants v/as 
visited personally and the follov/ing data were recorded 
for each grievance on file: 

1. Date originally filed 

2. General grievance topic 

3. Level of settlement 

For each company participating, the follov/ing was 
recorded ' 

1. Type industry 

2. Average size of bargaining unit for each year 
on 7/hich data were taken. 

3. Whether or not incentives were used 

4. Type grievance procedure 

5. Population of community where plant was located 

6. Affiliation of bargaining unit, if any 

In order to have some basis of comparison between 
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companies, grievances in each category were recorded by 
number filed and number filed per thousand employees. The 
latter was called the grievance average. Based on all of 
the data compiled, the mean grievance average rose steadily 
from 21.23 in 1951 to 57.88 in 1954. Over the entire period, 
problems dealing v/ith Seniority, Wages, Job Classification 
and Equalization of Hours were, in the order mentioned, 
the most prolific sources of grievances in the industries 
studied. 

In an effort to determine which factors had the most 
effect on a company's grievance average, an analysis of 
variance v;as conducted on the 1953 and 1954 data. The 
following results v;ere obtained: 

1. Differences betv/een grievance averages in 1953 
and 1954 v/ere not significant at the 5^ level. 

2. Differences between grievance averages in small 
companies and large companies were significant 
at the b% level. 

3. Differences between grievance averages in 
companies v;ith and writhout incentive plans were 
not significant at the 5^ level. 

From this, it was concluded that companies of one thousand 

employees or larger had a higher grievance average than 

companies with less than a thousand employees. 

From data on the level of settlement, it was found 
that from 1951 through 1953 there was a tendency for more 
and more grievances to continue on through steps in the 
procedure to the upper management levels before being settl- 
ed. However, in 1954 this trend v/as reversed. 

Investigation of the monthly grievance average for 
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the period inrnGdistely prior to contract expirrtion shoved 
that only one of five companies experienced an anpreciable 
increase in grievance average during this period. Therefore, 
it was not at all possible to back the theory that it is 
co!flj.:on policy for labor to use the grievance procedure to 
prod management prior to, and curing, contract negotiations. 

In conclusion, the aut) or is aware the t there are 
man}'' other factors which could have as raucc , or even more, 
bearing on the grievance average than did those investigated. 
Among these could be included affiliation of the bargaining 
unit, nast history of labor-manageraent relations, selection 
and placement policy, type of v;orking environment and the 
size of the comjnunity in v.hich the plant is located. 
Therefore, if furt;'cr research is conducted in this area, 
the sample size should be considerably larger so that some 
of the above mentioned factors can be included in the 
statistical analysis vdthout reducing the number of 
readings in each cell belov; an acceptable minimum. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The nroblem of controversies bot’/ei-'n eranloycrs end 
employees is as old as industry itself. In the days of the 
small scale employer, there was no urgent need for a formal 
grievance nrocedure since it was possible to thrash out 
differences of opinion face to face, H'^vjev<=r, long after 
the pendulum had swung to the point where the majority of 
industrial v/orkers rarely, if ever, had personal contact 
with their employers, the grievance machinery was still 
practically non~existent. It was surprising to note that 
the country-wide strike in the steel industry during 1919 
emanated from imadjusted grievance s» These had piled up 
due to the fact that no formal avenues of redress w^ere in 
existence for the use of the aggrieved employee. This, 
indeed, v/as a heavy price to pay for poor management 
practices. 

"Norld War II contracts, with their clauses forbidding 
strikes, brought into prominence the formal procedure which 
is so prevalent in today's industrial contracts. This usually 
comprises several in-plant steps and then the submission 
of the unsettled dispute to an arbitrator, whose decision 
is final and binding on both parties, Ho\/ever, there v;as 
such an epidemic of insignificant cases being carried through 
to arbitration that the National V'ar Labor Board saw fit to 



discontinue its practice of furnishing the iirinartial ujnpirc 
without charge. 

In an effort to point out rone wealmesses in the use 
of the arbitration process to settle labor-management 
disputes, Davey ~ gives four major hazards. A summary of 
two of these follow's: 

1. A tendency to use the arbitration process primarily 
as a face-saving mechanism, instead of attempting 
to improve the handling of disputes at the lov/er 
levels of the grievance procedure. 

2. A failure to recognize that too frequent arbitration 
may v;ell prove as destructive to sound labor relation 
as neglecting to provide for arbitration machinery 

a t all . 

A survey ^ of 59 General Motors plants for a 15 month 
period ending late in 19^3 shov^ed that over 40,000 grievances 
were presented. Of these, 45*5 cent v/ere settled by 
foremen, 46.5 per cent by management- shop committees, 7 
per cent by the anpeal boards fmd less than one per cent by 
arbitrators. 

Even in the steel industry, vdiere, the number of arbitra- 
tions has received considerable publicity, it has been shovm^ 
that in the period from 1942 to 1951? arbitrators rendered 

n Davey, II. V.'. . Contemnorary Collective Bargaining . 

York, Prentice-Ini’, Inc., 19’rl, r« 297. 

2.. The Conference Reporter, vo3 . I, no. 5} i''4.y 29, 
194 ^ 1 ; American Management / ssociation. 

3 . Aj-bitration of La bo r- Mana f emen t Gricvrjices , 
bulletin Mo. 1159, United States Denertment of Labor, v.3* 
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decisions on less than six percent of the 17,000 grievances 
filed in the plants of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 

The instances cited above gave birth to the idea 
that far too much emphasis has been placed on the analysis, 
publication and interpretation of arbitration cases, viiile 
little or no information has been promulgated with reference 
to the more than 95 percent of the disputes which were 
resolved at some step of the in-plant grievance procedure. 

One could argue that the mere fact that the principals 

v/ere able to arrive at a satisfactory settlement vathout 

finding it necessary to solicit outside help, minimizes the 

value of such a grievance in a study of universal interest. 

This point of view is open to challenge today in industry 

since it is recognized that the rules governing day-to-day 

V'Orking relations in the plant can best be v/orked out locally 

by those viio are on tlie scene. Settling the dispute at the 

lowest possible step in the procedure is not only beneficial 

to morale and, v.dth it, productive efficiency, but also is 

far more economical due to the fact that the upper levels 

of Labor and ^^an^gement are not saddled vdththc Necessity for 

costly, time-consuming meetings. However, before this can 

come to pass, first line supervision must be carefully 

briefed in interpretation of the contract by those v;ho had 

k 

a hand in formulating the agreement because, as Lapp puts 

it, "Words are slipuery things at best, and at their vjorst 

Laup, J. A., Kow to Handle Labor Grievances . 
National Foremen’s Institute, Iric., 19^5^, P* 30* 



they can create confusion of intent.” 

Just what sort of information could one glean from 
a perusal of a company’s grievances? Certainly, it would 
be possible to determine when the grievance was filed, at 
what step in the procedure settlement occurred and just 
what was the bone of contention. Nov;, having obtained this 
information, would it prove to be of any practical value? 

To answer this question, let us suppose that Alpha 
Beta Gamma Company’s labor agreement expires shortly, and 
soon they will be in the midst of contract negotiations. 
Without doubt, a survey of the grievances filed during the 
tenure of the existing contract could very well indicate 
which portions of the agreement have most frequently been 
subject to controversy. The next step would be an attempt 
to discover why. It could very well be that the vrording 
is slipshod, leaving the section wide open for subjective 
interpretation. Then again, disputes arising from this 
particular subject matter might be very prevalent in other 
concerns ’whose bargaining units are affiliated v/ith the 
same national or international organization. This 
information could be obtained from consulting an analysis 
such as this one. 

Another application for this information would be in 
the field of Supervisor Training. Here it v/ould be helpful 
in determining on which areas of contract interpretation 
emphasis should be placed. Then, the foreman woxild be 
forewarned as to "popular” grievance topics in Industry as 
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a vtiole and could enjoy the benefit of advice from persons 
expert in the field of Hunan Relations. 

One could hazard tl:e theory that when the collective 
bargaining agreement is first put into effect, there might 
be a rash of mi simder standings resvTlting in an upsmng in 
the grievance rate. Then, after both sides have lived with 
the contract for awhile, this theory further proposes that 
the mmber of grievances would drop back to some "normal" 
level. Another school of thought is of the belief that this 
upsvTing occurs in the tv/o to three month period immediately 
preceding negotiations. Investigation of the monthly rate 
for the perious in question might indicate v:hether either of 
these theories hold true for the com.nanies in our sample. 

It has been demonstrated by Vlnitehill that 
communication in industry today is a highly complex, multi- 
dimensional oroblem becoming more difficult as the size of 
the organization increases. Just what effect, if any, does 
this have on the grievance rate? Could it be that sor.e 
emp],oyees loolc uuon the grievance procedure as their only 
vehicle for recognition? Comparing the grievance rates in 
small, medium and lrr_e size cxmpanies may shed some light 
on tliese questions. 

It is also v.hitehill ' s^ contention that when the 
v.'orker and tJ-.e foreman can resolve most of their problems 

VJhitehil^ . A~. . Personrel Relations . McGraw-Iilll , 

1955, P. 313. 

6. Ibid. , p.4u0 
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through on-the-spot conferences, there is a good chance 
that the personnel relations progrim ana policies are sound, 
reasonable, and acceptable to the parties involved. Such 
a situation v;ould be likely to reflect orgaaiizational and 
individual equilibrium with accompanying high levels of 
morale. However, if the grievances cannot be resolved 'here 
and move on through the machinery to arbitration, the chances 
are that a condition of disequilibrium and impaired morale 
v/ill be found to exist in the organ! za tier . hhile no attempt 
v/ill be made in this work to evaluate morale, the level of 
settlement of the grievances \vdll be recorded in order to 
shov; tJie percentages v.iiich are resolved at each step in the 
nrocedure. 

Over the oeriod of the past seve ’al years what trends 
can be detected in the munber and type of grievances filed? 

The Department of Labor's report^on arbitratjons in 
the steel industry listed V/ages or Job Classification, 
Seniority and Discipline, in that order, as the issues 
giving birth to the most grievances. It vdll be interesting 
to see whether or not they continue to lead the pack vhen 
grievances at all levels of settlement have been considered. 

Vhat, if any, effect do v/age incentive plans have on 
the overall nusiber of grievances v.hich a company's employees 
file? An effort mil be made to compare and contrast the 
grievance averages of corauanies which do and do not employ 
v/age incentives. 



T*. dp. cit. , p. 4 



In this thesis, an endeavor will be made to arrive at 
answers to the aforementioned questions. No doubt, some 
will remain unanswered, but they may provide the stimulus 
for further research into this area of study. 
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PROPOSED I-'ETHOD OF APPROACH 

. ^ 

Initially, the proposed method of approach v;as to 
select randomly apnr oxime tely one hiindred companies in tlie 
United States and solicit from them data on grievances 
filed during the period 19^8 through 195^. This v;as based 
on the rather naive assumption that it was common practioe 
in industry to maintain up-to-*date grievance records and 
to summarize them annually. 

A preliminary survey of several near-by industries 
served to right this misconception and indicate that a 
change in the plan of attack was in order. First of all, 
in many companies, v;hose labor forces v/ere not organized, 
no formal grievance procedure was in existence; and even 
vdiere there v;as one, records v;ere woefully incomplete. 

This immediately limited the participants to mionized 
companies. Secondly, grievance logs or annual summaries 
were maintained in only a fev; isolated c- scs. Tkis necess- 
itated poring over the actual grievances in order to compile 
the desired data. It also became apparent that the author, 
not the company, was the one v;ho v;ould have to perform this 
time taking task. Therefore, a personal visit to each plant 
v/ould be necessary. Vith this in mind, in the interest of 
economy and time conservation, it w'as deemed advisable to 
limit the participants to those companies whose geographical 
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location v/as v/ithin a tvo hiindred mile radius of Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Companies vere then randomly selected from Poor's 

O 

Register^ and a list of fifty-four vhich vore unionized 
and v.d-thin two hundred miles was compiled. Of these, 21 
bargaining units were CIO affiliated, 16 AFL, and 17 either 
independent or affiliated v.'ith some other national 
organization. Figure 1 show’s a cony of the letter sent 
to each of these companies requesting their participation. 
V.hiorever possible, the correspondence vbs mailed to a person 
in the company. However, if the nar.:e v.'as not ascertainable, 
it v;as sent to the "Director of Industrial Relations," 

Cable 1 





An S' ers 


Received 

Listed 


from I 
by Size 


ndus tries 




Size 


llo . 

Contacted,,. 


-le^. 




Hot 


cf 

/O 

Answering 


0-600 


16 


6 


4 


6 


62.5 


600-2000 


21 


8 


3 


10 


52.4 


over 2000 


17 


6 


4 


7 


58.8 


Total 




20 


11 


23 


57.4 



A study of the above shows that from those bothering 
to ansv’er, we received about twice the number in the 
affirmative as we did in the negative. Hov/ever, it w’as 
a bit disappointing that close to forty percent of those 

oT Poor's Rerlster of Directors and Executives . 

IMltea States and Canada . 19~^ . Standard and Poor Corporation, 
Rev; York, Y, Y, 



Figure 1 

FJRDUE UNIVERSITY 
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Oepartraent of General Engineering 
Lafayette, Indiana 



February 1^-,1955 



Dear Sir; 

Would j'-ou be interested in learning hov; your employee 
grievance record stacks up beside other comparable companies? 

V'e are conductirg a s'tudy of industrial grievances, con- 
sidering their source, subject matter, level of settlement, 
and any other pertinent aspects v'hich ma^’’ be analyzed from 
the data available. No doubt, you maintain records suirLT'ari- 
zing your ovu. employee grievances and you have probably 
found this information particularly valuable when renegotiating 
labor contracts, formulating new policies, etc. It is our 
opinion that you coxild also benefit greatly from the Imov/- 
ledge of how your organization comperes vd.th others. 

Company identities as well as specific information received 
v/ill be considered completely confidential. In the event 
that you are viilling to narticipate, you will receive a 
summary of all results together with your coded identification 
symbol in order that you may make the comparisons indicated 
above. 

If you are willing to participate, will you kindly so 
indicate on the enclosed card? Please also show' specific 
type of inforreation available from your records and for 
v;hct periods these records cover. 

This project must be completed this semester. V/ill you 
please fill out the enclosed card and drop it in the mail 
today? 

Very Sincerely yours. 



Ralph E. Balyeat 

Supervisor of Industrial Relations Courses 
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contacted did not see fit to check "Yes" or "IIo" on the 
enclosed postal card and drop it in the mail. 

Of the tv;enty companies v;ho indicated a v;illingnoss 
to participate, six had bargaining xmits numbering 600 or 
less, eight betvieen COO and 2000, and six over 2000. The 
largest bargaining unit numbered approximately 13,000, wjiile 
the smallest was 195* 

■‘•'able 2 

Answers Received from Indi:stries 
Listed by Contact 



Contact 


Ho. 

Contacted 


Yes 


Ho 


Hot 

iiiiswprins. 


% 

Ansv/ering 


Name 


39 


17 


10 


12 


69.3 


Title 


15 


a 


1 


11 


26.7 


Total 


5^1- 


20 


11 


23 


61.2 


It is of interest 


to note 


that nearly seventy 


percent 



of the individuals contacted by name took time to answer. 

On the other hasid, when the correspondence vfas addressed to 
the title of office, less than thirty percent ans\'/ered either 
way. This seems to indie,-: te that when attempting to solicit 
the co-operation of industries as participants in a survey, 
one has a much better chance for success if he can address 
his request to some individual by name rather than sending 
it off to the official’s title. 

The twenty labor agreements in question all had 
formal grievance procedures v;ith arbitration provisions. 
Following are examples of the levels v/here each of the 
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grievance steps are processed: 





Three-Steo Plan — 8 Contracts 


Step 0K3 


Forenaji and Employee vhth or vathout Shop 
Stev/ard 


Step TWO 


Plant Superintendent, Employee, and Chief 
Stev/ard 


Step TliREE 


Top I'anagcment , Grievance Committee and Inter- 
national Union Representative 


Step ONE 


Four-Steu Plan — 11 Contracts 

Foreman and Employee with or v/ithout Shop 
Stev.’ard 


Step T^//0 


General Foremaii, Employee and Chief Stev:ard 


Step THREE 


Works i-anager and members of Local Comio.ittee 


Step FOUR 


Top Management Executives, Local and Inter- 
national Union Representatives 


Step ONE 


Five-Sten Plan — 1 Contract 

Forema]! and Employee vith or u'ithout Shop 
Stev;ard 


Step TV:0 


Departmental Foreman, Emoloyee and Depart- 
mental Stev/ard 


Step THREE 


District Superintendent, Employee and Depart- 
mental Steward 


Step FOUR 


Division Ifenager, Division Grievance Committee 
and Union Regional Representative 


Step FIVE 


Compainy President, Union Regional Director, 
President of Local Union, Division Grievance 
Corriiiittee 



It shoulo be noted th;^t each of these steps nay be appealed 
to a higher level. This final step in atll of the contracts 
studied is to an impartial arbitrator. In all cases, the 
decision of this arbitrator is binding on the parties and 
cannot be rpnealed to a higher authority except in cases of 
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frair or where the arbitrator exceeds his jurisdiction. 

In 19 contracts, tl’e cost of arbitration v;as 
mentioned. Seventeen of these divided the expenses equally 
between the rmion and management. In the remaining tv;o 
agreements, the eiitire cost of arbitration was the respons- 
ibility ofthe side losing the decision. Ho\\'ever , in the 
event of a compromise, th.e expenses v;ere divided equally. 

Eight of the atreements have time limits set on the 
presentation and processing of grievances at the various 
steps. If management does not make an adjustment or give 
an answer within a specified period the grievance moves up to 
the next level of processing. On the other hand, in the 
event the grievance has been denied, the aggrieved or his 
representative must api^eal v;iti:in a specified period or 
el:e the grievance is considered to have be'^n vdthdravm. 

The time limits ranged from 24 hours to 30 di ys depending 
on the level vhere the grievance was being handled. Typically, 
the limdts on the lovrer levels of the procedure are shorter 
than at the higher levels. 

Grievance com ittee representatives are union members 
responsible for taking up grievances after they have passed 
thi'ough the lov:er levels of supervision. Most frequently, 
employees of the plant are designated as comrdttee members. 

In tv/elve of the contracts, members of the corm.ittee are 
given time off v/ith pay while handling grievances. Seven 
contracts stipulated that members vjould not be paid vh.ile on 
grievcince \;ork. The remaining contract made no mention of 
pay provisions for grievance com'^ittee members. 
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As v/as shov;n earlier, the tv/enty agreements 
included Three, Four, and Five-Step plans. This presented 
some difficulty in attempting to make comparisons betv/een 
companies. Therefore, in an effort to establish a common 
ground, the last two plans were telescoped to three stens. 

The level of management involved was the factor used in 
determining the step. An illustration follo\\’'s: 

ManaRenent Level 

Step ONE Lower levels of supervision 

Step TV.’O Plant Superintendent, Works Manager or 

equivalent 

Step THRSi Top Management 

V.hen one attempts to categorize grievances according 
to their subject matter, there is a possibility of arriving 
at well over a hundred different classifications. This v.’ould 
have proven to be niuch too imv/ieldly for tabulation purposes. 
Therefore, judgement \-ies used to place each grieve nee in one 
of twelve different c.-^tegories. In figure 2, these cate- 
gories are listed along v;ith types of grievances which vent 
to make up each category. 




■V- 




Fig. 2 

Key to Grievance Categories 



Category 



Title and Topics Included 



Comnany Policy 

a) Pass procedure 

b) Leaves of absence 

c) Grievance procedure 

d) Past practice 

e) Posting of work schedules 

Discinline 

a) Discharge 

b) ouspension from \-/ork 

c) V/arnings 

Eaualization of Hours 

a) Overtime distribution 

b) VJork allocation 

c) Niinimum number of hours per week 

Job Classification and Evaluation 

a) Job content 

b) Labor grade 

c) Performance record 

d) Reclassification requests 

e) Interdepartmental Jurisdictional 
disputes 

V Miscellaneous 

VI Recognition and Representation 

a) Failure to bargain in good faith 

b) Discrimination for union activity 

c) Failure to call in stew'ard 

VII Seniority 

a) In oromotion 

b) In shift preference 

c) In layoff 

d) In recall 

e) In bumping 

VIII Supervision V.'orking 

a) Production or maintenance work 
being done by one not in bargaining 
unit 

b) Ex-foreman re-entering bargaining 
unit 



I 



II 



III 



Cg^terorv 



Title ?ind Topics Included 



IX Vf; cation 

a) Lligibility for 

b) I. er.rtl'i of 

c) Fay for vacations anJ holi iays 

X Pay 

a) Aver-.'*^ hourly earnings 

b) Piece rate 

c) Exnecte i earnings 

d) Set-uo urc;r.iums 

e) Retroactive pay 

f ) Do V/Ti - 1 i ni e lo a y 

g) Call-in nny 

XI V.'orking Conditions 

a) S; fety infractions 

b) Emuloyee liscon.fort 

c) Health ha-.zards 

d) Requests for cd iitional help 

XII Standards 

a) Requests for restudy of job 

b) Standard times too tight 

c) contention job should not be 
restu.'.ied 

d) Accusations of speed-uo 
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Mere tabulntion of the mrnhcr of grievonceo f J led 
in a particular catecory durinr the time of a calendar year 
vo\ilJ orov-'^ inndecurte for connr.rlaon our'-ores. This v:a s 
due to the size inequities of tlie particinants. In orcer 
to overcome this otstaclo, •> 1. v;as decided to bp so a conieany * a 
score on a r ri f?va.RceS“'^er-ernployoe bpsis, using as s 
criterion the average emoloyment for the year in question. 
Ihis nroved satisfactory except foi- tlie sm.' 11 numbers involve 
so a change v;a s made to griev' :.cer-ner-T ,000 employees. 

In the I’utin'^-', this vill be referre-a to as "The Grieva'.nco 
Average. " 



Unon co’npletion of the tebulrtion of the erses end the 
commute tion of erch prrticiprnt ' s pricvence averege, the 
comorjiiies v;erc grouped according to size and vage plan 
utilised for the calendar years in vliich complete data had 
been taken. This resulted in a bre.akdov.Ti of the data into 
the follovdng eight cel^s: 

1 , Large Conuanies '..'it!: Incentive Flans in 195^^ 

2 , Lc' rge Connanies vithout Incentive Plans in 

3 , Small Companies v.ith Incentive Plans in 195^ 

Small Companies vithout Incentive Plans in 195^1- 

9 . Lar~e Companies v;' th Incentive Plans in 1953 

6. Larr-e Comnanies v;itbout Inc^^ntive Plans in 1953 

7. Small Comnanies v;ith Incentive Plans in 1953 

8. Small Companies v;3 thout Incentive Plans in 1953 

This entailed an arbitrary decision as to the dividing 

line betveon large and small organizations. It is 
realized that it would have been far better to have a 
transition group of medium sized companies in between the 
two extremes. Fov;ever, the relative smallness of the 
sc mole size precluded stratification to more tlian two groups. 
Therefore, all those with less than one thousand employees 
were classified as "small"; and tliose with a thousand or 
more employees v;ere placed in the "large" category. 

An analysis of variance \;as to be carried out on 
the grievance averages recorded in eCiCli cell. This vras to 
determine 'v'hether differences could be attributed to 
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company size, wage plan in use, the year in question, or 
to some interaction between two of the main effects. 

Further discussion of this phase of the research v/ill 
be found in Appendix A, entitled "Solution of the Statistical 
Problem", 
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ir : dividual cqvj > i-::y data 

On the p? ges that follow will be fonna information on 
each of the participfJitE. They have been coded from A through 
T in order to conceal their identity. This was the 
stipulation under v;hich the author was permitted access to 
the grievances in order to compile the necessary data. The 
smallest company stuiied leads off and t}iey increase in 
size as one proceeds through this section. Separate pages 
have been used mo to the fact tint each participant has 
requested a copy of his lata in order to supnlement his own 
grievance records, "he remarks following the data on some 
of the comuanios are subjective comments by the autlior based 
on impressions garnered during plant visits and conversations 
v.'ith Industrial Relations personnel. They do not 
necessarily represent the viev/noiiit of management at the 
company in question. 
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Type Industry: 


CoiiToany A 

Tooaaorking , job shop. 


Size : 


195 enployeea. 


Bargaining i'nit; 


Internationally affiliated. 
Union shoe . 


V.oge Plan: 


Uo incentives. 



Populrtion of Locrtion: 2500 

Table 3 



Ijuunber and Average of Grievances in 2ach Category 



Category 


V 1954 , 1953 

4vg. Ho. Ava. 


IV 

VII 

VIII 

-< r 

A 


1 5.13 1 5.13 

1 5.13 

1 5.13 

1 5.13 

1 5.13 1 5.13 


Total 


2 10.26 4 20.52 

Table 4 


I.'uinber 


rnd Percent of Total Gricvnaces 



at Each Level of Settlement 



Level 


1954 , 1953 

ho. Ho. % 


ONE 

TV/0 

TITUiE 

/REIT 


1 25.0 

2 lOC.O 3 75.0 


TOTAL 


2 lOC.O 4 100.0 
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'■^ype Indi.istry: 
Size : 

Pri’i'clning Unit: 



Company r- 

Metal v.'orkinf, job sliop. 
200 emp loye?^s 

Internationally affiliated 
Modified union sMop. 



V.age Plan: Incentives 

Population of Location: 5500 

Ouring the past five years only one fornal grievance 
has been filei. Ti.is was in 1952, aj’id had to do with 
Seniority (Category VII). Settlement v;.- s effected at 
Step TWO. Therefore Company E's Grievance Average is 
zero except for the year 1952 v;hen it v?as 5*00. 

There are sevei'al circumstances v/hich could 
contribute to this remarkably lov; grievance rc.te. The level 
of employment is very steady and turnover is pr-cticclly 
non-existent. This is emphasized by the fret that there 



are only ten percent of t?^e employees v.dth less than five 
years seniority v;J ile more than twice that number have 
tv/enty or more years seniority. The size of the organization 
and the attitude of its top management permit the differences 
of opinion that do arise to be settled verbally on the 



spot . 




i 
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Conmrr.;’-^ C 



Type InJ.urtry: Steel, conti uous 

Size: , 275 eTneloyees 



Bprgeininf Unit; 



Intern: tionelly offiliuted 
Ucintenance of membership 



VJage Pirn: incentives 

Popv.lr- ti on of Loco tion : 60 , 000 



T'ble 5 

liimber rna /.ver: ro of Grievances in Each C.^tegorj^ 





195^ 






1973 




1952 


Category 


l;o. 


Av<- * 


No . 


i'.vg . 


jNo. 


Avg. 


I 










3 


10.90 


II 


1 


3.6 V 






3 


10.90 


Til 






1 


-.64 






IV 






3 


1C. 10 


1 


3.64 


VII 


2 


7.27 


3 


10.90 






VIII 


1 


3. 64 








IX 


2 


7.27 










X 




7.27 


4 


14 . 94 


3 


10.90 


XI 


1 


: • 24 


1 


3. 64 






Total 


9 3 


2 . 1 ‘^ 


12 


43.62 


10 


36. 34 







Table 6 




Number and Per 


cent of Total Grievances 




at Each 


Level of Settlement 




1954 


1953 , 1952^ 


Level 


No. 


i.'. 0 • ^ > 1»0 ♦ 



ONE 






4 


33.3 


2 


20.0 


TWO 


1 


11.1 


3 


29.0 


2 


20.0 


Tffii.N.; 


8 


88.9 


5 


41.7 


4 


40.0 


ARBIT 








2 


2Q 0 


TOTAL 


9 


100.0 


12 


100.0 


10 


100.0 



'■^ODiDPny D 
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Ty^e Industry: 

Size: 

Bargaining Unit: 
vvagc Plan: 

Population of Location: 



.Electrical and metal working 
525 omoloyees 

Internationally affiliated 
Union shop 

Incentives 

15,000 



Table 7 

Humber and Averages of Grievances in Each Category 





195^+ 


1953 




1951 


Cr tegory 


No. 


Avg. 


No. 


Avg. 


No. 


Avg. 


I 


1 


1.89 










II 


1 


1.89 


1 


1.89 






III 






1 


1.89 






IV 


2 


3.78 


3 


5.47 


2 


3.70 


VII 




1 


1.89 






IX 






1 


1.89 






X 


2 


3.78 


2 


3.78 


1 


1.89 


TOTAL* 


6 


11.34 


9 


17.01 


3 


5.67 





Table 8 

Number and Percent of Tot?^'! Grieva. 
at Each Level of Settlement 


nces 






1954 , 


1953 , 


1951 . 


Level 


K 0 • % 


No. % 


No. 


r/ 

P 


ONE 


1 16 . 7 


2 22.2 


2 


6 f '.7 


TWO 


3 50.0 


6 Cl . 7 






THREE 






1 


33.3 


AR3IT 


2 33.3 


1 11.1 






TOTAL* 


6 100.0 


9 100.0 


2 


ICO.O 



*i'.o grievances were filed curing the year 1912 
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Jype Tndiistry: 
Size: 



Gorge r.ny 



Chemicel, continuous 
460 emnloyees 



Bargaining TTnit: Indencndent 

Mj.intenance of member s’^in 

V/age Plan: Bo incentives 

Populrtion of Loc-.tion: Over 100,000 



T,-ble 9 

Bamber and Average of Grievances in Each Category 



Category 


1954 

he. 


Avf . 


,1952 

ao. 


Avg . 


1951 

No. Avg. 


VII 


5 


10.40 




'.24 


1 


2.08 


IX 










1 


2.08 


X 


1 


?.08 


1 


2.08 


1 


2.08 


XI 


1 


2.08 






1 


2.08 


TOTAL* 


7 


14. 56 


4 


6.32 


4 


C\J 

• 

00 





Table 10 

■lumber and Percent of Total Grieve 
at Each Level of Settlemcn.t 


nces 






1954 


1 52 


1951 




Level 


No . 5' 


No . 


No. 




ONE 


6 35.7 


2 50.0 


2 


50.0 


TV.'O 


1 14.3 


1 2'".0 


2 


50.0 


Tl'KEE 




1 25. c 






ARBIT 










TOTAI* 


7 100.0 


4 ICO.O 


4 


100.0 



*:;o grievances vrere filed during the year 1953 
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Type Industry: 
Size ; 

Bargaining Unit : 
Vvage Plan: 



COMPANY F 



Chemical, continuous 
510 Employees 

Internationally affiliated 
Preferential shop 

No incentives 



Population of Location: 10,000 



Table 11 

Number and Average of Grievances in Each Category 



Category 


1954 

No . Avg . 


1953 

No . Avg . 


II 






2 


3.92 


IV 


1 


1.96 


2 


3.92 


X 






4 


7.84 


XI 






4 


7.84 


TOTAL 


1 


1.96 


12 


23.52 





Table 

Number and Percent of 
at Each Level of 


12 

Total Grievances 
Settlement 






1954 


1953 


Level 


No. i 


No. 




ONE 


TWO 


1 100.0 


2 


16.7 


T.-IREE 

ARBIT 




10 


83.3 


TOTAL 


1 100.0 


12 


100.0 



Type Industry: 



Company G 

Electrical, remi-continuous 
650 en’xployep's 
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Size : 



Bargaining Unit; Independent 

Maintenance of membership 

V/age Plan: Incentives 

Population of Location: 40,000 



Table I 3 

Number and Average of Grievances in Each Category 



Caterory 


195^ 

No. Avr. 


1952 

No* 


Avr* 


1951 

IIo. Ava. 


VII 


1 1 . a"4 


2 


3.08 


1 1.54 


TOTAL 


1 1.54 


2 


3.08 


1 1.^ 



/lLI four oftl'je above grievances v;ere settled at Step 
TfO. There v;ere no grievances filed in 1973» The 
exceptionally lov; grievance rote has been attributed to 
a very stable level of employment and tlie overwhelming 
confidence v:hich the employees place in the company 
president. V.hile visiting the plant it v;as noted that v/orking 
conditions v;ere v;cll nigh ideal including completely air 
conditioned v/ork centers. In the past, management has 
presented the v/orkers with several unsolicited fringe 
benefits. All of this may adu up to the reason for the 
harmonious atmosnhere i;hich exists here. 
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Tyie Industry: 
8ize ; 

BargainiuG Unit: 



do'-nranv H 

Uetal ’..orkinr, job cliop 
650 employes s 

Interne tionally aflilirted 
Uaintoarnco of meribershi'"' 



V.V; g e PI r n ; Incentives 

Pouulction of locrtion: ':G,000 

fabl? l'+ 

I'Ur,.bor rjid Average of Crievoncer in Urch Category 









19 5B 






Ca tc-'^ory 


Xo. 


Avr. 


Ko. 


A.vg. 




I 


2 


^.08 








II 


10 


11.80 


7 


10.78 




III 


13 


20.00 


4 


6,16 




TV 


13 


20.00 


12 


1 0 . 8' 8 




V 


L 


1 . 5 ^- 


2 


j.08 




VI 


2 


< . os 








VII 


7 


10. 78 


5 


7.70 




VIII 


1 


^ (::L 

— • 








IX 


1 


] CL. 

j. . y . 








u ^ 


27 


81 . 60 


17 


26.18 




XI 


14 


21.55 


6 


9.24 




XII 


39 


60.00 


21 


32.32 




Total 


110 


200.00 


_ 74 


11 -5.94 





Table 15 





Humber and Poi cent of Tot' 2 C-riovc 
at Jr cl. Level Of Settlement 


'"COS 






195^i- 


1953 




Level 


1 1 0 • / c 


T:o. 




Olid 


32 2 ^ . 6 


30 


40.5 


T\vO 


50 38.5 


19 


25.7 


•T’ 


48 5 .9 


22 


29.7 


APiJT 




0 

J 


4.1 


^OT/ ^ 


1^0 ICX.O 




ICC.O 
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Type Industry : 
Size : 



Conpany I 

Metalv/orking , continuous 
950 employees 



Bargaining Unit: Internationally affiliated 

Union Shop 

V/age Plan: No incentives 

Population of Location: 35,000 



Table 16 

Number and Average of Grievances in Each Category 





1954 


1953 


1952 


1951 


Categor'/- 


No* 


Avg. 


No. 


Avg. 


No. 


Avg. 


No. 


Av^. _ 


II 


2 


2.10 


7 


7.78 


5 


5 . <52 


6 


6.25 


VII 


12 


12.60 


22 


24.45 


3 


3.19 


6 


6.25 


IX 






5 


5.56 


8 


8.51 






TOTAL 


14 


14.70 


34 


37.79 


16 


17.02 


12 


12.50 



Table 17 

Number and Percent of Total Grievances 
at Each Level of Settlement 




1954 


1953 


1952 


1951 


Level 


No. % 


No. 1 


No. 


No. 




ONE 


10 71.4 


28 82 . 4 


9 56.2 


8 


66.7 


Tv;o 


4 28.6 


6 17.6 


6 37.5 


4 


33.3 


TiiKEE 






1 6.3 






ARE IT 












TOTAL 


14 100.0 


34 100.0 


16 loO.O 


12 


100.0 
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Com V ny J 



Type Inaiintry: 

Size: 

Brrgainlnc Unit: 

U’age Plan: 

PoDulation of Loc-tion: 



Motnlvorkinr , continnouF 
950 Unploy G' s 

In t o rnr- 1 i on a 1 1 y A f 1 ‘ i 1 i r. t c d 
Maintenance of member ship 

Uo incentives 



oven 1C 0,000 



Table I 8 

Ihimbor ani .'vorago of Grievances in Uach Category 



Category 


1952 

lie. 


.Avf..._ 


.,1951 

IIo. 


.,'vg, 


IV 


2 


2.10 


1 


1.05 


IX 






1 


1.05 


TOTAL 


2 


2.10 


2 


2.10 


ho grievances v.-ere filed 


in cither 1953 o- ^95^ 


. Both 


of 


the 19 yl gri'-vances vere 


settled ; 




Both of 


the 



1952 grievances \;cr3 settled at Step 'irciSl. 

Here is an unbelievrbly lov rate '"■articularly in vie\; 
of the size ef the company, ''.'hey hevo seen fit to place the 
responsibility for industrial relations in tjie hands of a 
Vice President. They give creuit for tiro serene atmosphere 
to excellent cor"! uniC'tions betwen-n management and the 
bargaining a.;ent plus the f*ct that a sincere person,- 1 
interest is taken in each enoloyoc. This even c'-tends to 
finding jobs in other industries for tl'ose \fao are laid off 
uue to a reccssior . 
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COIvT ANY K 

Type Industry: Manufacture of heavy equipment, 

continuous 



Size: 1050 employees 

Bargaining Unit: Internationally affiliated 

Maintenance of membership 



\7age Plan: 



Incentives 



Population of Location: over 100,000 



Table 19 

Number and Average of Grievances in Each Categor;,’' 



Category 


1954 

No. 


Avg . 


1953 

No. 


Ayg.. 


1952 

No. 


Avg . 


I 


12 


15.00 


4 


4.00 


11 


10 . 00 


II 


7 


8.75 


18 


18.00 


15 


13.63 


III 


9 


11.25 


8 


8.00 


23 


20.90 


IV 


26 


32.50 


22 


22 . 00 


24 


21.80 


V 


3 


3.75 


3 


3.00 


2 


1.82 


VI 


2 


2.50 


3 


3.00 


5 


4.55 


VII 


23 


35.00 


26 


26 . 00 


63 


57.26 


VIII 


9 


11.25 


3 


3.00 


21 


19.10 


IX 


3 


3.75 


19 


19.00 


5 


4.55 


X 


36 


45.00 


45 


45.00 


48 


43.62 


XI 


22 


27.50 


23 


23.00 


33 


30.00 


XII 


12 


15.00 


22 


22.00 


45 


40.90 


TOTAL 


169 


211.25 


196 


196.00 


295 


263.13 







Table 


20 








Number 


and Percent 


of 


Total Grievances 






at 


Each Level 


of 


Settlement 








1954 


1953 


1952 




Level 


No. 


cl 


No. 


If 

0 


No. 


•n 


ONE 


36 


21.3 


52 


26.5 


70 


23.7 


WO 


57 


33.7 


46 


23.4 


72 


24.4 


TPIRSE 


75 


44.3 


97 


49.5 


151 


51.1 


ARB IT 


1 


0.7 


1 


0.6 


2 


0.8 


TOTAL 


169 


100.0 


196 


100.0 


295 


100.0 
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Type Industry: 

Size ; 

Bargaining Unit: 

V/age Plan : 

Po’iulation of Location: 



Comuany L 

Electrical, aeir.i-continuous 

1200 employees 

National’ y affiliated 
Union shoo 

ilo incentives 

over 100,000 



Table 21 

Number and Average of Grievances in Each Category 



Caterorv 


195^- 

No. 


Avf • 


1953 

No. 


Avf • 


1952 

No. 


Avf, 


I 


4 


-.64 










II 


4 


-.■■14 


9 


7.50 


3 


2.61 


III 


p 


1.82 


7 


.83 


5 


'^.37 


IV 


5 


4 . 5 L 


1 


0.8p 






V 






1 


0,83 






VI 


2 


1.82 


2 


1.67 






VII 


9 


8.18 


6 


6.00 




^.48 


VIII 


2 


1.82 


3 


2.50 


2 


i .74 


X 


3 


1 . 73 


4 


-.33 


2 


1.74 


XI 






1 


6.83 


1 


0.87 


TOTAL 


31 


28. 19 


3^ 


2 c . 32 


17 


14 . 79 





Number 


Table 22 

and Percent of Total Grievances 
t Each Level of Settlemeait 




Level 


19p'4 

No. 


1953 

No, 


JO _ 


1952 

No. 




ONE 


0 


0.0 


6 


17.6 


4 


23.5' 


Tv;o 


6 


19 . 


12 


35.3 


11 


64.7 


THREE 


17 


•4.8 


15 


4A.2 


1 


5.9 


ARBIT 


8 


2^8 


1 


2.9 


1 


^9 


TOTAL 


31 


IOC . 0 


34 


100.0 


17 


100.0 
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Type Industry: 
Size: 

Bargr.ining Unit: 
Wage Plan: 



Comurny II 
Service 

1900 employees 

Nationanj^ affiliated 
Maintenance of membership 

Po incentives 



Ponulction of Location: over 100,000 



Table 23 

Lumber ana Average of Grievances in Lach Category 





195^ 


195 ’’ 


1959 


1951 




Ca te''ory 


No. Avg, 


No. Av,'. 


Nc. Avg. 


a'O. 


A VP . 


T 








1 


0.60 


II 


1 


1 c .^5 




2 


1.20 


III 


1 C.I 3 


2 l.ic 


1 0.57 






IV 




1 Co5 


3 1.71 


2 


1.20 


VI 








1 


0.30 


VII 


3 1 . 




3 1.71 


3 


1.80 


VIII 






2 1.14 


1 


0.60 


IX 


1 C.93 


1 0.5^ 


2 1.14 


1 


0.60 


V 


h 2.10 


5 2.75 


4 2.28 


6 


3.90 


Aj. 


1 c . '^3 


1 0.55 


1 0.57 






TOTAL 


11 r.eo 


11 3.05 


16 9.12 


17 


10.20 






Table 24 










Number : nu 


Percent of T 


otal Grievances 






195^ 


1953 


1952 


1951 




Lc\^ol 


No. .0 


No. 


No. 70 


lo. 


^ 



ONE 

nr- n 



TruLL 

idlBIT 


11 


100. 0 


11 


100.0 


16 


lOG.O 


16 

1 


9’-i.l 

5.9 


TOTAL 


11 


lOt.O 


1] 


100.0 


16 


100.0 


17 


lOC.O 



Coinr)onv 
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Type Industry: 



Heavy equipment and electrical, 
continuous 



Size : 



1900 employees 



Eargalninc Hnit; 



V.’rse Plan: 



Independent 
Union shop 

Mo incentives 



Pooulotion of Location: 20,000 



Table 2? 

Mumber an'; Average of Grievances in .^ach Category 



Category 


i 

1 

1 

0 

• 

\D 


Avk, 


I 


1 


0.53 


II 


1 


0.53 


III 


4 


2.10 


IV 


14 


7.36 


VII 


21 


11.10 


A 


3 


1 . 58 


XI 


2 


1.05 


TOTAL 


46 


24.25 



All griev:nces were settled at Level TIIIiE'’. 



It v;?s deemed jjindvi sable to use this company’s data 
in the overall picture for tvro rec’sons. First, records 
were available for only the last nine months of 195^ and, 
secondly, no information was available until the grievance 
reached the General Suaerintendent and the Union Grievance 
Committee, 
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Type Industry; 

Si ze : 

Bargaining Unit; 

V/age Plan; 

Popiilation of Location: 



Company 0 

Steel, continuous 

2300 employees 

Internationally affiliated 
Ifaintenance of membership 

Incentives 

35,000 



Table 26 

Number. Average of Grievances in Each Category 



Category 


195V 

No . Avg . 


1953 

No . Avp . 


1952 

No. Avp, 


1951 

No. 


Avp. 


II 


3 


1.31 


1 


0.44 


4 


1.82 


3 


1*33 


III 


1 


0.44 


1 


0.44 


1 


0.45 


2 


0.89 


IV 


5 


2.18 










8 


3.55 


VII 


5 


2.18 


2 


0.87 


5 


2.28 


7 


3.11 


IX 






2 


0.87 


2 


0.91 






X 


8 


■ 5.48 


8 


3.48 


10 


4.54 


1 


0.44 


XI 


1 


0.44 






1 


0.45 


3 


1.33 


XII 


1 


0.44 






3 


1.36 




TOTAL 


24 


10.47 


14 


6.10 


26 


11.81 


24 


10.65 









Table 27 










Number and 


Percent of Total Grievances 








B t EcU 


sh Level of Settlement 








1954 


1953 


1952 


1951 


Level 


No 


. % 


No 


# jO 


No, % 


No. 


fO 


ONE 


8 


33.3 


4 


28.5 


10 38.5 


4 


l '^-.6 


TV.'O 


11 


45.9 


4 


28.5 


11 42.3 


13 


54.2 


THREE 

ARBIT 


5 


20.8 


6 


43.0 


5 19.2 


7 


29.2 


TOTAL 


24 


100.0 


14 


100.0 


26 100.0 


24 


100.0 



Compcny P 
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Type Industry: 
Size : 

Bargaining Unit; 
Wage Plan: 



Electrical, continuous 

4000 employes 

Internationally affiliated 
Maintenance of membership 

No incentives 



Population of Location: 35? 000 

Table 28 

Number a*nd Average of Grievances in Each Category 



1954- 1953 1952 1951 



Category No. Avg« No» Avf;» No. Avg* No« Avg. 



I 


34 8.10 


6 


1.58 


1 


0.29 


1 


0.31 


II 


21 5.00 


10 


2.63 


2 


0.57 


4 


1.25 


III 


26 6.18 


10 


2.63 






3 


0.94 


IV 


45 10.70 


20 


5.26 


2 


0.57 


2 


0.62 


V 


2 0.48 


1 


0.26 










VI 


12 2.86 


24' 


6.32 










VII 


58 1“.82 


24 


6.32 


7 


2.00 


4 


1.25 


VIII 


5 1.19 


6 


1.58 


3 


0.86 


1 


0.31 


X 


20 4.76 


8 


2.11 










XI 


23 5.47 


2 


0.53 


1 


0.29 






XII 


8 1.90 


4 


1.05 










TOTAL 


254 60.46 


115. 


^0.27 


16 


4.58 


15 


4.68 






Table 29 












Number and Percent of Total 


Grievances 






at Each Level of Settlement 








1954 


1953 


1952 


1951 


Level 


No. % 


No. 




No 


• % 


No. 




OInTE 


137 54.0 


52 


45.2 


5 


31.2 


8 


53.^ 


Tv;o 


43 16.9 


24 


20.9 


7 


4^.8 


2 


13.3 


THREE 


59 23.2 


19 


16.5 


4 


25.0 


5 


33.3 


AREIT 
















TABLED 


15 5.9 


20 


17.4 










TOTAL 


2^ 100.0 


11-5.. 


100. 0 


16 


100.0 


21 - 


100.0 
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COMPA>ff Q 



Type Industry : 

Size : 

Bargaining Unit: 
vVage Plan: 

Population of Location: 



Metalworking and electrical, 
continuous 

4500 employees 

Nationally affiliated 
Union shop 

Incentives 

over 100,000 



Table 30 

Number and Average of Grievances in Each Category'- 



Category 


1954 

No . Avg . 


1953 

No . Avg . 


1952 

No. Avg. 


1951 

No . Avg . 


I 


10 


2.33 


12 


1.96 


11 


1.36 


3 


0.58 


II 


22 


5.25 


84 


13.72 


63 


7.79 


11 


2.12 


III 


71 


16.90 


368 


60.10 


237 


29.30 


50 


9.61 


IV 


202 


43.20 


327 


53.50 


252 


28.68 


113 


21.73 


V 


29 


6.91 


23 


3.76 


19 


2.35 


20 


3.85 


VI 


59 


9.30 


29 


4.74 


31 


3.83 


16 


3.08 


VII 


205 


48.90 


292 


47.75 


272 


33.62 


144 


27.69 


VIII 


215 


51.25 


201 


32.85 


123 


15.20 


58 


11.15 


IX 


3 


0.71 


67 


10.95 


64 


7.91 


1 


0.19 


X 


191 


45.55 


164 


26 . 30 


100 


12.36 


58 


11.15 


XI 


30 


7.15 


36 


5.38 


25 


3.09 


22 


4.23 


XII 


6 


1.43 


50 


3.17 


66 


8.16 


49 


9.42 


TOTAL 


1023 


243.93 


1653 


270.18 


1243 


153.65 


545 


104.80 





Number and ?e 
at Each 


Table 31 

rcent of Total Grievances 
Level of Settlement 




1954 


1953 


1952 1951-;«- 


Level 


No. 




No. 




No. 


% No . 


ONE 


167 


16.3 


198 


12.0 


172 


13.8 


TWO 


343 


33 . 9 


201 


12.2 


290 


23.3 


THREE 


502 


49.2 


1245 


75.3 


771 


62.1 


ARB IT 


6 


0.6 


9 


0.5 


10 


0.8 


TOTAL 


1025 


100.0 


1653 


100.9 


1243 


100.0 



--'Information on level of settlement not available. 











I 




I 



Type Industry; 

Size ; 

Bcrgcining Unit: 

V/age Flan: 

Population of Location: 



Conroanv R 

Ulectricol, continuous 

6000 employees 

Internationally affiliated 
Maintenance of membership 

Kot noted 

over 100,000 



Table 32 

Number and Average of Grievances in Each Category* 



Category 


No* 


1954 


. Avr*. . 


I 


3 




0.50 


II 


3 




0.50 


III 


14 




2.33 


IV 


25 




4.17 


V 


1 




0.17 


VI 


4 




0.66 


VII 


4l 




6.83, 


VIII 


3 




0.50 


IX 


1 




0.17 


X 


8 




1.33 


XI 


3 




0.50 


TOTAL 


106 




17.66 



Table 33 

Number and Percent of Total Grievances 
at Each Level of Settlement 






195^ 




Level 


No. 




- - /O 


orjE 


* 






Tb’O 


66 




62.3 


THREE 


40 




37.7 


iiRBIT 








TOTAL 


106 




10 c. 0 



♦Griev'ances processed through the first tv;o levels 



of supervision but not reaching the divisional level of 
management were not available and hence could not be included. 
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Type Industry; 

Size : 

Bargaining Unit; 

Wage Plan: 

Population of Location; 



Company S 

Steel, continuous 

7500 employees 

Internationally affiliated 
ICaintenance of membership 

Incentives 

over 100,000 



Table 54 

Number and Average of Grievances in Each Category 



Category 


1954 

No . Avg . 


195 

No. 


' 7 . 

Avg. 


1952 

No . Avg . 


1951 

No . Avg . 


I 


51 


6.80 


10 


1.33 


7 


1.22 


4 


0.57 


II 


35 


4.67 


45 


6.00 


13 


3.10 


30 


4.29 


III 


28 


3.73 


9 


1.20 


15 


2.59 


9 


1.28 


IV 


52 


6.92 


45 


6 . 00 


48 


8.28 


24 


3.43 


V 


11 


1.47 


7 


0.93 


6 


1.03 


4 


0.57 


VI 


5 


0.67 


1 


0.13 


1 


0.17 


5 


0.71 


VII 


73 


9.74 


61 


8.14 


40 


6.90 


49 


7.00 


VIII 


3 


0.40 


6 


0.80 


4 


0.69 


5 


0.71 


IX 


2 


0.27 


6 


0.80 






2 


0.29 


X 


29 


3.85 


55 


7.33 


44 


7.59 


34 


4.86 


XI 


30 


4 . 00 


22 


2.93 


6 


1.03 


12 


1.71 


XII 


19 


2.54 


30 


4.00 


11 


1.90 


13 


1.86 


TOTAL 


538 


45.06 


297 


39.59 


200 


34.50 


191 


27.28 



Table 35 

Number and Percent of Total Grievances 
at Each Level of Settlement 


Level 


1954 

No. fo 


1953 

No. ^0 


1952 1951-^ 

No. No. 0 


ONE 


85 


25.1 


59 


19.9 


57 


28.5 


TWO 


73 


21.6 


32 


10.8 


39 


19.5 


THREE 


137 


40.6 


151 


50 . 8 


82 


41.0 


ARB IT 


43 


12.7 


55 


18.5 


22 


11.0 


TOTAL 


338 


100.0 


297 


100.0 


200 


100.0 



*Inf ormation on level of settlement not available. 



COuTA.Y/ T 
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Type Industry: 
Size : 

Bargaining Unit : 
'.Vage Plan: 



Electrical, continuous 

13,000 employees 

Internationally affiliated 
Maintenance of membership 

No incentives 



Population of Location; 50,000 



Table 36 

Number and Average of Grievances in Each Category 



Category 


1954 

No . Avg . 


1953 

No . Avg . 


1952 

No . Avg . 


1951 

No . Avg . 


I 


91 


7.16 


69 


5.11 


40 


3.12 


35 


2.61 


II 


65 


5.11 


36 


6.37 


55 


4.30 


64 


4.73 


III 


220 


17.32 


141 


10.43 


121 


9.45 


128 


9.55 


IV 


185 


14.56 


30 


2.22 


40 


3.12 


29 


2.16 


V 


22 


1.73 


56 


4.15 


32 


2.50 


31 


2.31 


VI 


137 


10.79 


105 


7.77 


39 


3.05 


71 


5.30 


VII 


125 


9.85 


101 


7.47 


132 


10.32 


116 


8.66 


VIII 


54 


4.25 


40 


2.96 


19 


1.48 


27 


2.02 


IX 


3 


0.63 


10 


0.74 


3 


0.23 


2 


0.15 


X 


35 


2.76 


137 


10.14 


113 


8.83 


102 


7.61 


XI 


205 


16.15 


150 


11.11 


87 


6.80 


118 


8.80 


XII 


91 


7.16 


52 


5.85 


23 


1.80 


,35 


2.61 


TOTAL 


1238 


97.47 


977 


72 . 32 


704 


55.00 


758 


56.56 



Table 37 

Number and Percent of Total Grievances 
at Each Level of Settlement 


Level 


1954 

No . a 


1953 
No . 


1952 

No . % 


1951 

No. ^0 


ONE 


457 


36.9 


349 


35.7 


166 


23.6 


241 


31.9 


TV/0 


331 


26.8 


259 


26.5 


135 


26.3 


227 


29.9 


THREE 


230 


18.6 


142 


14.6 


93 


13.2 


128 


16.9 


ARBIT 






1 


0.1 










T.ABLED 


220 


17.7 


226 


23.1 


260 


36.9 


162 


21.5 


TOTAL 


1238 


100.0 


977 


100 . 0 


704 


100.0 


758 


100.0 
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SUMIMRY OF RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 
Distribution of Cases According to Subject Matter 



TABLE 38 

Grievance Number, Average and Rank 
by Category for 1954 and 1953 



Category 


No, 


1954 

Av^, 


Rank 


• No. 


1953 

Avg. 


Rank 


I 


206 


5.40 


7 


101 


2.48 


11 


II 


171 


4.48 


10 


270 


6.62 


5 


III 


370 


9.70 


3 


550 


13.50 


1 


IV 


536 


14.05 


1 


466 


11.42 


3 


V 


68 


1.78 


11 


93 


2.28 


12 


VI 


199 


5.21 


8 


164 


4.02 


9 


VII 


530 


13.88 


2 


544 


13.35 


2 


VIII 


290 


7.60 


6 


260 


6.38 


6 


IX 


19 


0.50 


12 


110 


2.70 


10 


X 


355 


9.30 


4 


449 


11.02 


4 


XI 


327 


8.57 


5 


245 


6.01 


7 


XII 


176 


4.61 


9 


179 


4.39 


8 


TOTAL 


3247 


85.08 




3431 


84.17 




Avg. Employment 38,185 




40.755 




Tables 


38 and 39 were 


compiled 


in the following manner 



Disregarding data from Companies M, N and R because they 
maintained no records of grievances settled in the early 
steps of the procedure, totals from the seventeen remaining 
companies make up_ the "No.” column. The "Average Employm.ent" 
is the total employment of all companies contributing data 
for that particular year. The "Avg." colionin is then obtain- 
ed by dividing the number of grievances by the "Avg, Employ- 
ment" figure and multiplying the result by one thousand. 

It should be noted that the yearly grievance average 
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Table 39 

Grievance Nunber, Average and Rank 
by Category for 1952 and 1951 



Category 


No. 


1952 

Avg . 


Rank 


No. 


1953 

Avg.. 


Rank 


I 


73 


1.89 


11 


43 


1.23 


11 


II 


168 


4 . "4 


6 


118 


3.38 


6 


III 


402 


10. 4 o 


d. 


192 


5. 50 


3 


IV 


349 


9.02 


3 


179 




4 


V 


59 


1.52 


12 


55 


1.58 


10 


VI 


76 


1.97 


10 


92 


2.64 


8 


VII 


532 


13.77 


1 


328 


9.40 


1 


VIII 


172 


4.45 


5 


91 


2.61 


9 


IX 


32 


^ no 


0 

/ 


7 


0.20 


12 


X 


321 


8.30 


4 


197 


5.64 


2 ‘ 


XI 


154 


■.98 


7 


156 


4.47 


5 


XII 


148 


3.83 


8 


97 


2.78 


7 


TOTAL 


2536 


65.59 




1555 


44 . 56 




Avg. Em ; 


lo";mient 38 






34,862 




arrived 


at in this v. 


ay permit 


s the larger companies to 




dominate 


the results 


obtained 


. One v/ay of circumventing 


this dif 


ficulty is to take an 


average 


of the company grievance 



averages. This scheme v/ill be employed for Table 40 in 



this section. 

Perrsal of these tables shovs that betv/een 1951 end 
1954 the grievance average has almost doubled as far as 
total number of grievances filed is concerned. Practically 
all of this increase took place betveen 1951 end 1953 
vd-th 1954 's average remaining almost identical \;ith that 
of the previous year. 

Tliere wore four categories which monopolized the top 
four places in the rankings throughout the period. Seniority 
problems (Category VII) voro number one for two years and 
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v;itl'in an eyelash of the top spot in tlie other tv/o. Over 
the four year period, the average of this type of grievance 
has risen close to fifty percent, although similar to the 
overall totals it leveller off during the last year. In 
second place, v;e find Job Classification and Evaluation, problems 
(CategoryIV) , the average of v;hich has been continually on 
the upswing so that they v;ere the favorite subject of 
contention during In third spot are Equalization of 

Hours problems (Category III), the 1953 leader. After a 
.meteoric rise through ttu t year, the ave.rage of this type 
of grievance cropped off some thirty percent in 195^« 

Category X problems, having to do v-lth wages seems to be 
one of the best baro.meters to use in at-^ompting to predict 
the overall picture. Eirring oach of the four years in 
question, controversies dealing v/ith v;agos made up eleven 
to thirteen percent of all the grievances filed. 

Tlie i'ean Grievance Average shown in Table 40 was 
corapiited in the following manner. All the individual 
grievance averages in a particular category v.^ere summed and 
divided by the nur.be of participants (nj ) 1*0^ the year in 
question, it is felt that the use of this scheme helped in 
preventing one or two large companies with an unusually 
hi-h or lov' rramber of .grievances in one particular ca'tegory 
from completely overshadowing the data of the remaining 
participants. Cf course, one might argue that using this 
meth.od could made it possible for one of the smaller companies 
to contribute more than its share to the overall average. 



I 



I 



I 

I 

I 

I 

i 



!f4 



Table Vo 

Mean Grievance Avern^e and Rank 
by Crtegor:/ for 1951 tl rough 195V 





195 ^+ 


1953 




1952 




1951 






-i.Ygt. 




.nil AY17. . 


Rank 




_ ..Rank 


V'-. 


hank 


I 


3.13 


9 


0.82 


12 


1.92 


9 


0.37 

1.82 


11 


IT 




' • 


V .66 


5 


^.58 


6 


5 


III 


V.57 


0 


5. :^i 


V 


V .80 


Ll 


2.02 


V 


IV 


e .55 


3 


7.87 


3 


V .87 


3 


^.30 


2 


V 


0 


11 


0.9V 


11 


0.55 


12 


0.61 


10 


VI 


1.32 


10 


1.^9 


10 


C.83 


11 


0.83 


9 


VII 


10.02 


1 


8 . 91 


2 


9.55 


1 


5.2 V 


1 


VIII 


U .Vl 


7 


2.88 


8 


2.79 


8 


1.29 


7 


IX 


0.83 


12 


2 . iV 


9 


1.58 


10 


0.3V 


12 


u\. 


9 . 89 


2 


9.15 


1 


6 . 50 


2 


2.55 


r> 


XT 


5.17 


5 


3.82 


7 


~. 0 V 


7 


1.65 


6 


XII 


5.20 


L 


. 20 


6 


3.87 


5 


1.26 


8 


TOTjTL 


57.88 




52.89 




V3.88 




21.28 




^j 


17 




17 




iV 




11 




This carmot 


be deni 


ed. 















At this point, a concrete example may help in 
illustrating why the autl-or is of the opinion that the 
letter method of computation gives a ore accurate indica- 
tion of the overall picture. From Table 38 , v/e find that in 
195 V there were 535 grievances filed in Category IV. The 
total employment of all companies contributing data wr s 
38 , 185 . Tlierefore Category TV's grievance fverage was 
lV.C5ogrievances per thoiisand employees. Let us nov; take 
a closer look at thie data. From Table 30 > ve find that 
Company Q supnlied us v'ith 202 Category IV grievances which 
comprises almost 38 percent of he total filed. Ho'v/ever, 
their average employment for the year was V,200, just 11 
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percent of the total employment. This most certainly contri- 
buted heavily to this category’s Mo. 1 ranking. To sho'a hov; 
misleading this can be let us compute the average in this 
category for the remaining sixteen participants. They had 
334 cases from an average emplo 3 nTient of 36,935 persons. 

This araoimts to 9.03 grievances per thousand employees, a 
far cry from 14.05. Nov; turning to Table 40, the mean of 
tne grievance averages for this category is found to be 
8.55 v/hich appears to be far more representative of all the 
companies’ averages than v;as the figure originally computed. 

There are other instances in all four years which 
bear out the point illustrated above. Therefore the Mean 
Grievance Average will be used for all future comparisons 
in this work. 

Returning to Table 40, we find the overall grievance 
average rising rapidly; from 1951 through 1953 and tending 
to level off in 1954. Over the entire period, problems 
dealing with Seniority (Category VII), 'fages (Category X), 

Job Classification and Evaluation (Category IV) and 
Equalization of Hours (Category III) were, in the order 
mentioned, the most prolific sources of grievances in the 
Industries studied. Of these, the Wages’ grievance 
average ballooned to close to three hundred percent of the 
1951 figure, while in the other three categories the 
averages just about doubled during the period. 

Further study of Table 40 indicates that there are 



I 

I 



i 

i 

i 

« 



I 

4 



I 

I 

i 
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three other categories worthy of mention. They are Working 
Conditions (Category XI), Supervision Working (Category VIII) 
and Standards (Category XIl) . In all three, the averages 
at least tripled with the Standards * grievance average 
zooming to over four hundred percent of the 1951 figure. 

This portion of the presentation should serve to 
answer the question posed in the introduction concerning 
detectable trends in the number and type of grievances 
filed over the past four years. 

Mention v/as also made in the introduction that in 
arbitrations. Wages or Job Classification (Categories X 
and IV), Seniority (Category VII) and Discipline (Cate- 
gory II), in that order, were the issues giving birth to 
the most cases. However, in this study. Discipline and 
Discharge grievances combined (Category II) at no time 
had an average high enough to break into the top four. 

This would lead one to theorize that in cases dealing 
with the discharge or discipline of an employee, both 
management and the union often stand their ground even to 
arbitration, if necessary. 
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Ji •' tri . ution of Cr 


se Acc’orji:': 


L.; to Oourcc 






fp 


'r.ble 4 l 








Annual Grievance 


.Avsr-'rc of Partici rants 






for Period 


1951 trrov.fb 


. 195^+ 




Cor.UT .ny 


lwp 4 


IQp'' 


. 15)521 


1991 


/» 

ii 


10,26 


20 . ^'2 








C.OC 


O.OC 


9.00 


0.00 


c 


' c, • ' 


- • • ci 


. '’4 






11 . “ii 


I'/.Ol 


C.OC 


9.67 


7 ". 

Aj 


10.06 


C.OO 


i.32 


8.32 




1.96 


03 • 

C . 00 






G 


1 , p'’r 


3.08 


1.5^+ 


T “ 


200.11 


h '?.94 






T 


14 . 70 


3:’./9 


17.02 


12. 90 


•r 

cl 


0.00 


0.00 


2.10 


2.10 


K 


21 1.,'^^' 


196 . 00 


2 6c .13 




L 


2 i . 19 


28. '2 


2 * . 79 




y. 


.Go* 


■'. 05 * 


0, p2* 


10.20* 


V 

a 1 


O ^ p i ^ 








0 


1^ . 0 


.•’O 


11 . 3 l 


10.69 


p 


C.V6 


fc . .'7 


4 . 58 


4.68 


Q 


2^'.Os 


d / ^ • J_ 0 


15? . 69 


104.30 


n 


] 7.66* 








Q 

\J 


*+'■ .06 


rfo 
3 : . • V / 


'2 . 90 


27.28 


rn 

jk. 


97.47 


7r . 3 


99.00 


5 ' . 96 




17 


17 


14 


11 


r''“' \ O 

y i 


c - fin 

' W • 


A->.88 


21.28 



*I.ot in corn p.'tation of ':ern Anrmr.l Gricvcnce 

Ai'err-fe becaucc -etc on gri'vnncos r.ott?>.e'i at the lovror levels 
of sup rvision viz not availairle from those companies. 



In Table 'tI tbe Annual Gri'-vance Avoraae of eadi of tho 
uarticipants is. shor.n. The sum of there nvoragos diviled 
by the m^ijr.b'rr of cornu anies contributing ucta(n j) .-ives the 
l^ean Annual Grievcncc Ave ru'c (x). As ''li 'ht be expected 
this is identical vif the /uiriual Grievence Averaro computed 



in Talle *r0 vrhere the crises vere Iroken .:ovn by categories. 
At this noint an atter.pt ulll be made to snsver tv/o 
mor'e of the cuestions nosed in the introduction. First, 
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just what effect, if any, aoes the size of the organization 
have on the overall grievance rate? Second, do wage incentive 
plans have an effect on the number of grievances v/hich a 
company’s employees file? In addition, it was decided to 
investigate the small rise in the grievance rate between 
1953 and 1954 to see if it v;as significant. To accoraplj sh 
this, the data from 1953 1954 are stratified into eight 

cells as sho^m in Figure 3* The data, as shov/n, failed to 

pass the requirement for homogeneity of cell variances. 

This difficulty v;as overcome by transforming the variable, 
Annual Grievance Average, to the Log]_o (Aiinual Grievance 
A.verage + 1). Then a slightly modified analysis of variance 
was carried out, the details of which are presented in 
Appendix A, Of the three main effects (company size, v/age 
plan in effect and year)and the four interactions (company 
size X vage plan, company size X year, wage plan X year and 
company size X wage plan X year), only one vas found to be 

significant at the .05 level of significance. This was the 

main effect of company size. 

From this, it was concluded that companies of one 
thousand employees or larger had a higher grievance 
average tlian companies v/ith less than a thousand employees. 






i 



I 

I 



rHC^mCO 
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Figure 3 

Arrangement of Annual Grievance Averages 
for Statistical Analysis 



Large Companies 
Non- 

Incentive Incentive 



Small Companies 
Non- 

Incentive Incentive 



Cell I 


Cell II 


196.00 


28.32 


6.10 


30.27 


270.13 


72.32 


39.59 




■ 127.97 


Xg = 62 . 04 



Cell III 


Cell IV 


0.00 


20.52 


43.62 


0.00 


17.01 


23.52 


0.00 


37.79 


113.94 


0.00 


“ 34.91 


x^ - 16.37 
4 



Cell V Cell VI 



Cell VII Cell VIII 



211.25 28.19 

10.47 60.46 

243.93 97.47 

45.06 



0.00 


10.26 


32.73 


14.56 


11.34 


1.96 


1.54 


14.70 


20u.ll 


0.00 



x^- 127.68 Xg - 62.02 



Xj * 49.14 Xg 



8.30 
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This is not at all surprising because as the size of the 
organization increases lines of coinmunication become longer, 
more strained and more formal. This results in the putting 
into writing of grievances which, in a smaller company, 
might conceivably have been settled verljally. 

Any attempt to draw further conclusions from the 
results of the statistical analysis would be rather risky. 

In spite of the fact that no significant difference was 
found between the grievance averages of companies with 
and without wage incentives, it would be extremely rash to 
say they have no effect on the average. It must be kept in 
mind that this is a very limited sample and that the data 
exhibit considerable variability. As a result of this, 
the differences had to be very great in order to show up 
as significant in the analysis of variance. 

Once again, in the introduction it v;as stated that 
some were of the opinion that an upswing takes place in the 
nvunber of grievances filed during, or in the period just 
prior to, contract negotiations. In order to investigate 
this, participants were selected on the following basis. 
First, a sufficient number of grievances had to be filed 
during the year so as to make a monthly grievance average 
meaningful. Second, contract negotiations had to take place 
one or more times in the period for which data were compiled. 
Five companies (I, K, L, Q and S) satisfied these two 
conditions. In one of these. Company K, the monthly 



I 

I 

I 
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grievance average rose to tv.dce the normal finire auring 
the four months prior to contract ezq^iration. This v;as in 

eviaence for both the 1952 and 195^*- negotiations. However, 

0 

investigation of the data from the remaining four companies 
shoved just t^^e opposite to be true. Here, the monthly 
grievance average for the neriod in question was slightly 
bolov; that recorded for the remainder of the year. 

From this, it can be deduced that, in some instances, 
labor uses the grievance procedure to prod management just 
orior to and during contract negotiation t5me. However, 
it ap'oears that this practice is prevalent in a minority of 
the situations stuaied. 

In conclusion, the autl.or is aware that there are 
many other factors vhich could have as much, or even rao::'e, 
bearing on the grievance average then did tliose investigated. 
Among these could be Included affiliation of the bargaining 
unit, past history of labor-management relations, selection 
end placement policy, type of working environment and the 
size of the correunity in v/hich the plant is located. 

To illustrate one of the possibilities, let us 
investigate the last factor mentioned, community size. Of 
the seventeen companies investigated in 195^? eight 
(C, T, J, K, r. , Q, S and T) are locrted in cities vdiose 
peculation is 50?0C0 or mere, llie Hern 195^ Grievance 
A.verage for these eight companies is o4.l5 compared to 
57.88 overall and 3^ . 54 for the remaining nine compcJiies 
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v.'hich are located in coimimities of less than 50 j 000 
nopulation. Eov;ever, further investigation shov;a that five 
(K, L, Q, S and T) of these eight are included in the 
"Large Company" category and we have already concluded that 
this group has a grievance average signific-ntly higher 
than that of the small companies. 

The above illustration v;as inserted to emphasize the 
point that, if further research is conducted in this area, 
the sample size should be considerably larger so that some 
of the above mentioned factors can be included in the 
statistical analysis vathout reducing the number of 
readings in each cell belov; an acceptable minimum. 



I 

I 
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Pi rtribiJtion of Cr ses Ac c or a In to Level of Settleir.ent 



Table h? 

Hc'mber of Grievonces ond Percentage 
at Each Level of Settlement 



I.evel 


Ec. L 


1953 

:io. 


cr/ 

u!? _ 


195: 

ho. 




1951 

No. 


c / 

_ /A . . . .. 


pTJTp 


939 


28.9 


784 


22.8 


497 


19.6 


267 


32.6 


Tv;o 


9^0 


28.7 


615 


17.9 


627 


24.8 


2^-. 9 


30.4 


THREE 


1083 


33-^ 


1715 


50.0 


1115 


4^.. 9 


l4l 


17.2 


AR3IT 


6C 


1.3 


71 


2.1 


37 


1.5 


0 


0.0 


TABLED 


235 


7.2 


246 


7.2 


260 


10.2 


162 


19.8 


TOTAL 


_3247_ 


100.0 


3^i"l 


100.0 


_2j3L- 


100.0 


819* 


100.0 



*In 1951 ) level of settlenent data vjas not procured 



from conpanies Q and S. Tl)is accounts for the discrepancy 
between this total and the one for the same year shov/n in 
Table 39 . 



All of the grievances investigated in each year are 
categorized in Table ^2 according to the level at v/hich 
thej/ v/ re settled. 

In the interest of clarity, the definitions of 
levels one, two and three wall again be presented here. 

Tlie criterion used for ertegorizing was tiie management 
level involved in the decision. OLE, comprised all lower ’ 
levels of supervision; TV/O, the plant sunerintendent, works 
manager or equivr lent; TIdffiE, top management. It v;as necessary 
to do this because the participants had a variety of 
three, four and five step grievance procedures vrhich w^ould 
have thoroughly complicated tabulation of the level of 
settlement. 

Once again, in order to prevent a minority of the 
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Table 43 

Keen Percentar;© of Grievances 
at Each Level of Lettleniont 



Level 


1951+ . .. 


— 1953 


1952 


1951 


ONE 


25.7 


28.0 


24.2 


48.2 


T\;o 


36.0 


25.7 


40.8 


39.1 


TI-TIEE 


31.8 


40.3 


29.2 


14.1 


/P.BIT 


^.9 


2.9 


3*0 


0.0 


TAEL Eh 


1 . 6 


3.1 


2.8 


2.6 


TOT/E.- 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


ICO.O 



participants from exerting too much effect on the overall 
results, the means of all compaiaies uercentares at each 
level for a particular year v.rere com uted and tabulated in 
Table 43. As before, it is felt that this technique ensbles 
the smeller companies to exert some influence on the results* 
Comparison of the dr ta presented in Table 42 for the 
years 1951 end 19.3 n'-oy prove to be of interest. In 1951) 
some 63 percent of the grievances filed v;ere settled at 
levels one and two. By 1953) this figure hr:d dropned to 
40*7 nercent. Since there v/:s no appreciable increase in 
the percentage going to arbitration, the top maJiagement 
level settled one-ha.lf of the c* ses. No doubt, because of 
this the cost per grievance rose to tvo or three times that 
of 1951» However, loa'^king on to the 1954 drta, the trend 
has reversed to tlie extent that jiist about one-third of 
the grievances were settled at level three. Pcru^l of tlie 
comparable _ean pa cent; ges in Table ^.-3 for the same period 
investigated above indicates apnroximately the same situation 



w:i th tliS exception that in 19 >3 level three's percentage 
was just slightly over forty. 
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/vPP33KDIX A 



Solution of the Stgtistical Problem 

Model ; 

- Si ♦ Wj ♦ A\r * Ii3 lik ♦ ^ jk ^ %:ikl 

» Annual Grievance Average 
• Common effect 

« Effect of Conr-'any Size (large or small) 

- Effect of V/age Plan (incentive or non-incentive) 

- Annum effect (1953 or 195^) 

a Effect of interaction between Company Size and Wage 
Plan 

- Effect of interaction bet’.veen Company Size and Years 

- Effect of interaction between Wage Plan and Years 

- Residual effect including error and. three factor 
interaction effects 

The data as presented in Figure 3 failed to satisfy 
Bartlett's Test for homogeneity of variance. Therefore, 
a trconsforraa-tion to log (Yi^.jri'*' D used. The cell 
designations remained the same. This transformation resulted 
in the following: 



^ijkl 

Whe-re 

^ijkl 

M 

Si 

Wj 

% 



^ lik 
^Jk 
P'idkl 



Cell 



I II III IV 





2.2944' 6 


1.4671' 4 


0.00 


1.332842 




0.8';125B 


1.495128 


1.649530 


0.00 




2.4?' 2"^8 
1 . ^Oo4l9 


1.865222 


] .255514 
0.00 
2.0604/1 


1. 789520 
1.588720 
0.00 


Tc 


7.187^(01 


4.827514 


4.965515 


4.311082 




4 


3 


5 


5 




1.796850 


1. 6091 71 


0.993103 


0.862216 




14.496971 


7.867031 


8.5^!-2805 


6.231265 


'^c/^c 


12.914684 


7.768297 


4.931268 


3.717086 


( 3S^) c 


1. 582287 


0.098774 


3- 611537 


2.514179 




0.527429 


0.049367 


0.902384 


0.628545 



Cell V 





2.726847 




.059567 

2.389042 




1. '663324 


Tc 


7.4^8776 




1.849694 


(-E Y2)c 


15.011069 


T^/nc 


13.833847 


Sc 


1.177212 
0. 392404 


T.... - 


43.215758 



VI 


VII 


VIII 


1.465234 


0.00 


1.0516^8 


1.788593 


1 . 528OI6 


1.192010 


1.993304 


1.091315 

C. 4 c 48'"4 


0.471292 

1.195900 


' 


2.303434 


0.00 


5.247131 


5.327599 


3.910740 


3 


5 


5 


1 . 749044 


1.065520 


0.782148 


9.719276 


8.995500 

5.676062 


4.178913 


9.177461 


3*058777 


0.141775 

0.070888 


3.318838 


1.120136 


0.829709 


0.280034 



N- >4 
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Definitions of Symbols used; 



c 

nc 



(cf), 



1 ^ 






Summation of the observations in Coll C 

Number of observations in Cell C 

Kean of observations in Cell C 

Summation of the squares of the observations in 
Cell C 

Square of the summation of the observations in 
Coll C 

Sum of scuarcG v;ithin cell C v.hich is equal to 
( Y)c fc/nc 



Sc 



Variance of CelJ C vrhich is equal to (SS^.;)^ /nc 1 
T,... Summation of ob-^ei vations in all cells 

N Total number of ovs'^rva.tions 

c Cell desij^nrtion ranging from i to viii 

Cell variances nov satisfied Bartlett’s Test for 
homogeneity and it is permissible to proceed with the analyst 
of variance. 

Calculrtion of correction term: 

S-T- .. - 5*'+. 929^+62 

N 

Total sura of squares 

- z i: z z - C.T. 

- 74.642730- C.T. -19.713318 

Sim of squares between large and sr’all cornnanies; 

. ^ •‘•j * ~ii * ^v ^•‘•jii * '^iv * -^vli * ~^viii^ “ C.i. 

1^1 20 

- 43 . 180757 ♦ 17 . 140143 . C.T. 

- 5 . 791438 - SS( Co.) 
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Sum of squares betv:een \vaj~e nJ.ans: 

. *-iii ^ , (Tjj * f jy Tyj ^ Tyiii^ - C.T. 

18 16 

- 3^*^^98392 ♦ 20.922!?+4 _c.T. 

- 0.491474 - SS(V;'.F. ) 

Sum of squares betvjeen yoars: 

. (Ti* Tj_i *Tiii , (?v "Tvii ♦ Tvin - C.T. 



17 



17 



- 26 . 6663 SI > 28.27485' - C.T. 

- 0.011775 - S 3 (A) 

Sum of squares for Company Size x Years interaction: 
(Ti- Ta? (Till* Tiv )^(Tv *TYi)^(Tvil* Tvlli f 



7 



10 



7 



10 



- C.T. - SS(Co) - SS(A) 

- 60.753132 - C.T. - 5.791438 - 0.011775 

- 0.020457 - SS(Co X A) 



Sum of squares for vagc plans x years interaction: 

(Tl*Tlll)" «il *Tlv)'(Tv ‘Tvll)", (Tvl* Tvlilf 

9 8 9 



S 



- c. 1 . — 's(v;.r. )■— 3 s(A) 

- 55.441867 - C.T.-* 0.491474 - 0.011775 

- 0.009158 - ss(v:.p. X A) 

Sum of squares for companies x va^e plaiis: 



C. 



f ^ 



* I'v ^ 

* ■ »' ■■■■ ■■ *f 



•ii -^vi 



J (liii * *vii^^ "'L^ylii^ 



10 



10 



T. - SS(Co) - SS(v:.F. ) 

61 . 0117 C 0 - C.T. - 5.791438 -0.491474 
SS (Go X A) -- 0.200674 



This v;g recognize as an impossibility 
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For this portion of the analysis, the eight cells are tele- 
scoped into four cells as indicated belov/. The numbers 
indicate the sum of observations for each nev; cell. The 
numbers in parentheses indicate the number of observations 
v/hich were taken to make up this sum. X is the mean of the 
nev/ cell. 

Large Small 





Companies 


Com.panies 


Incentive 


14.626177 


10.293114 




(8) 


(10) 




X « 1.828272 


X- 1.029311 


Non- Incentive 


10.07464.3 


8.221822 




(6) 


(10) 




X - 1.679108 


X* 0.822182 



Since re are faced v;ith an unequal number of observations 
in the large company cells, it is necessary to resort to 
a technique similar to that outlined in Dr. Hicks’ article. 
Here v;e take the difference between rov/ means and call this 
D. Then a v/eighting factor, \V is found by taking the ratio 
of the product of the number of observations in these cells 
to the sum of the same. Multiplying D and V< gives us the 
weighted difference, D\7. Follov/ing this procedure v:e have: 



3. Hicks, C.R., Analysis of Variance vlTien the 
Numbers of Observations in the Subgroups are Uneoual ; 
Industrial equality Control, Vol. X, No. 6, May 1954. 
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D 


v; 


DVJ 




8 X 10 _ 

~iB 


3.550938 


0.798961 


4.444 




0.856926 


6 X 10 _ 

^ 


213422 



S.750 

EW- 8.194 EDW -6.764410 

-P - 5.584238 

E J 

Returning to our impossible situ?tion, ve now substitute 
P for SS(Co): 

61.011700 - C.T. - 5.584238 - 0.491474 " 

SS(Co X U.F.) - 0.006526 

Now, not only is the interaction affected b 3 ^’ having unequal 
numbers of observations in the cells, but the main effects 
are also different, 

SS(Co) nov-P - 5. 584238, 

SSOv’.P. ) - 0.491474- CsS(Co) original - P) 

Further more, this also alters the two interaction sun 
of squares pr.viously computed, 

SS(Co X A) - 0.227657 
SS(v;.P. X A) - 0,216356 
Residual Sun of Squares 
- SS(Total) - SS(Co) -SS(W.P) 

- SS(A) - 3S(Co X A) - SS(V.'.P, x A) - SS(Co x V/.P.) 

- > 13.382492 



Analysis of Variance Table 



Source 


d.f . 


Sun of Squares 


Mean Square 


’OTAL 


33 


19.713318 


xxxxxxxx 


!e tween Co.'s 


1 


5.584238 


5.584238 


between Plans 


1 


0.234274 


0.234274 


!e tween Years 


1 


0.011775 


0.011775 


:o. X A 


1 


0.227657 


0.227657 


^.P. X A 


1 


0.216356 


0.216356 


:o . X vv . P . 


1 


0.006526 


0.006526 


lesidual 


27 


13.382492 


0.495648 



Choosing a significance level of .05 v;e v'ill test each mean 

quare against the residual. However, it is immediately 

pparent that all of them, with the exception of the Between 

ompanies n)ean square, will result in a ratio less than 1 

hen tested. Therefore, these are not significant. Testing 

he Between Companies mean square, 

' 1, 07 . 5.5B4258 . 11.27 

0.495648 

. 95 ( 1 , 27 )' 4.88 

herefore, we reject, at the .05 level of significance, the 
ypothesis that the observations for large and for small 
ompanies came from, populations whose means were the same. 
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